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IN  this  war,  of  which  the  horrors  have  spared  no  part  of 
the  world,  England’s  practical  monopoly  of  the  cables  has 
given  her  an  immense  advantage:  namely,  that  of  being  able 
to  impose  the  English  point  of  view  on  all  neutral  countries, 
and  of  appearing  before  these  in  the  evidently  sympathetic 
attitude  of  a nation  which  has  gone  to  war  solely  on  account  of 
the  righteous  indignation  it  felt  at  the  spectacle  of  the  ruthless 
violation  of  a peaceful  little  people’s  neutrality. 

In  front  of  the  British  Isles,  before  the  eyes — so  to  speak — of 
the  Londoners,  lie  the  mouths  of  three  great  rivers:  the  Rhine, 
the  Meuse,  and  the  Scheldt.  The  ports  situated  in  this  region 
are  all  of  them  dependent  for  their  existence  on  their  German 
Hinterland;  the  inhabitants  are  of  Germanic  stock,  and  the 
language — Dutch  in  the  north,  Flemish  in  the  south — can  be 
understood  by  the  North  Germans  when  spoken  slowly,  owing 
to  its  similarity  to  North  German  dialects.  All  the  region  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  German  empire,  but  the  disaggregation 
of  the  latter  led  to  the  separation  of  the  northern  part — now  the 
Kingdom  of  Holland — in  1648;  in  1793  the  southern  provinces 
has  been  likewise  detached  from  the  domains  of  the  House  of  Habs- 
burg.  Shortly  afterwards  the  old  German  empire  ceased  to  exist  k 
Since  that  date  the  whole  of  the  afore-mentioned  delta-land 
has  been  cut  off  from  the  life  of  the  German  States.  France  had  long 
since  aspired  to  expand  in  the  direction  of  the  delta-land.  This 
aspiration  was  not  the  least  important  of  the  causes  underlying 
the  wars  waged  by  Louis  XIV  against  Spain  and  Holland. 

1 Those  who  wish  to  study  the  question  more  closely  should  read  the 
following  three  works : Die  belgische  Neutralitat  (Georg  Stilke,  Berlin),  which 
contains  the  copies  of  the  documents  found  in  Brussels,  and  facsimile  repro- 
ductions of  some  of  them;  Aloys  Schulte,  Von  der  Nctitralitdt  Belgiens  (Bonn, 
A.  Marcus  and  E.  Weber),  where  the  question  is  treated  particularly  from  the 
historical  point  of  view;  Reinhard  Frank,  Die  belgische  Neutralitat,  ihre  Ent- 
stehung,  ihre  Bedetitung  und  ihr  Untergang  (Tubingen,  J.  C.  B.  Mohr),  in 
which  legal  considerations  predominate. 
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England,  also,  had  cast  covetous  glances  towards  the  wealthy 
region.  Calais  had  been  two  hundred  years  in  her  possession, 
Dunkirk  during  a shorter  period  had  shared  the  same  fate.  So 
great  is  the  value  of  the  delta-land— which,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  had  taken  the  first  place  in  the  Atlantic 
trade — that  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  French,  the  English,  and 
the  Germans,  has  never  ceased  to  manifest  itself  in  regard  to  it. 
After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  who  had  annexed  the  whole  region  to 
France,  the  destiny  of  the  delta-land  was  settled  on  a new  basis. 
The  neighboring  nations  most  directly  interested,  that  is  to  say 
England  and  Prussia,  endeavored,  with  the  consent  of  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Russia,  to  discover  a solution  which  should  result 
in  a lasting  barrier  being  erected  against  the  aspirations,  uninter- 
ruptedly evident,  of  France.  The  former  Spanish  Catholic  Pro- 
vinces in  the  South  were  united  in  1814  with  the  Northern  Pro- 
vinces, and  formed  henceforth  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  superintended  personally  the  con- 
struction of  a line  of  fortresses  along  the  French  frontier.  The 
great  Powers,  seeing  that  it  was  they  who  had  conquered  the 
land,  decided  upon  the  conditions  of  existence  of  the  new  State. 
They  assigned  to  the  latter  the  duty  of  protecting  Europe 
against  the  never  ceasing  menace  of  France;  they  paid  the  , 
greater  part  of  the  costs  necessitated  by  the  erection  of  the  ] 
fortresses,  out  of  the  war  indemnity  exacted  from  the  French;  , 
in  1818  they  issued  further  regulations,  according  to  which  , 
England  and  Prussia  had  the  right,  under  certain  circumstances,  ( 
of  occupying  some  of  those  fortresses  themselves.  There  can  be  ( 
no  doubt  whatsoever  about  all  this.  |[ 

Administrative  errors  of  the  Dutch  Government  led,  in  [ 
1830,  to  the  revolt  of  the  Southern  Provinces,  which  declared  [ 
themselves  independent.  But  as  these  Provinces  had  an  inter-  s 
national  duty  incumbent  on  them — namely,  that  of  protecting  • 
Europe  against  France — their  revolt  was  a matter  which,  from 
a legal  point  of  view,  concerned  the  Powers. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that,  isolated,  Belgium  would  not  have 
been  in  a position  to  withstand  the  troops  of  her  former  King; 
but,  at  this  very  moment,  Europe  was  confronted  by  the  danger 
of  a general  war.  The  Powers  sought,  therefore,  ways  and 
means  by  which  such  a war  might  be  prevented.  The  idea  of 
perpetual  neutrality  was  first  put  forward  by  a Russian 
diplomat;  but  it  was  officially  suggested,  in  the  Ambassadors’ 
Conference  in  London,  by  the  representative  of  Prussia.  To- 
day the  idea  in  question  is  often  ascribed  to  Talleyrand,  but 
wrongly  so.  Talleyrand’s  policy,  on  the  contrary,  aimed  at  the 
annexation  of  Belgium  by  France.  He  likewise  discussed  another 
scheme,  supported  by  some  political  men  in  France,  whereby 
the  country  should  be  divided,  and  the  southern  part  be  taken 
over  by  France,  with  the  exception  of  the  fortress  of  Liege  and 
the  German-speaking  district  of  Luxemburg;  these  were  to  be 

• surrendered  to  Prussia.  But  Talleyrand  would  on  no  account 

' hear  of  England  obtaining  possession  of  the  Flemish  port  of 
Antwerp,  and  of  the  Flemish  sea-coast.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
■bne  single  Gibraltar  in  the  world  sufficed.  Consequently,  he 
too  came  to  the  conclusion  that  neutrality  was  the  only  means 
« whereby  the  European  war,  for  which  France  was  not  prepared, 
e ;ould  be  avoided;  at  the  same  time,  it  left  the  future  develop- 
•<  nent  of  things  unimpaired.  In  a strictly  confidential  letter, 

• which  was  first  published  in  a mutilated  condition,  Talleyrand 
3 wrote : “the  acquisition  of  Belgium  would  cause  us  far  more 
-i  lifficulties  than  it  would  bring  us  in  profit ; neutrality,  on  the 
< )ther  hand,  ensures  us  nearly  every  advantage.  I therefore  be- 

ieve  it  to  be  wise  to  accept  neutrality  for  the  moment.  The 
future  will  probably  bring  us  together,  and  I think  we  may 
i lope  not  to  pay  our  reunion  so  dear  at  a later  date.  The  pre- 

• ent  price,  i.  e.  an  English  settlement,  whether  great  or  small,  on 
? he  Continent,  must  seem  to  the  whole  world  to  be  too  high.” 
n Letter  of  January  24th,  1831.) 
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France  had  been  compelled  to  give  way  to  England.  The 
opposition  of  Lord  Palmerston  was  so  serious,  that  France, 
who  was  obliged  to  entertain  friendly  relations  with  England, 
adjourned  the  realisation  of  her  plans. 

The  perpetual  neutrality  of  Belgium,  decided  upon  by  the 
Powers  on  January  28th,  1831,  was  a condition  sine  qua  non  of 
the  recognition  of  the  new  State,  which  was  unable  to  maintain 
itself  by  its  own  means.  Belgium’s  neutrality  was  not  imposed 
on  her  in  her  own  interest,  but  in  the  interest  of  her  neighbors. 
The  Declaration  of  Neutrality  was  not  destined  to  suppress  the 
barrier  against  France;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  aimed  in  the 
first  instance  against  France.  It  will  suffice  if  I quote  here 
M.  Lannoy,  the  Belgian  writer  who  has  so  ably  dealt  with  the 
problem : — 

“Si  Ton  declarait  la  Belgique  intangible,  c’etait  pour  la 
prot^ger  contre  les  ambitions  et  les  desirs  de  conquete  de  sa 
puissante  voisine.  La  neutrality  beige  etait  done  une  mesure  de 
garantie  contre  la  France  et  elle  n’avait  pas  d’autre  signification.” 

Belgium  was  unwilling,  Holland  hesitated,  and  the  choice 
of  a King  proved  extremely  difficult ; there  were,  in  consequence, 
quite  a number  of  opportunities  for  Talleyrand  to  endeavor  1 
to  realise  his  plan  of  annexation.  But  all  such  attempts  met  u 
with  the  unbending  opposition  of  England  and  Prussia.  ; 
Especially  did  Prussia  protect  Belgium  at  the  most  critical  a 
moment,  when  France  was  pressing  the  former  to  enter  intojn 
separate  negociations  with  the  Paris  Cabinet.  French  policyki 
has  repeatedly  done  great  harm  to  Belgium.  Lannoy  proclaims  v 
the  correctness  of  Prussia’s  attitude:  "La  Prusse  ne  voulut  done  pi 
pas  positivement  du  partage.” 

Serious  historians  will  not,  we  presume,  contest  the  fol- 1(] 
lowing  propositions : — 

1.  The  neutrality  of  Belgium  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
compromise,  destined  to  avoid  the  break-out  of  a general  ^ 
European  war. 
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2.  Belgium  does  not  owe  her  existence  to  her  own  strength, 
but  to  the  fact  of  the  Powers  finding  in  her  neutrality 
a means  of  effecting  an  equilibrium  between  themselves 
and  their  divergent  tendencies. 

3.  Perpetual  neutrality  is  imposed  on  Belgium. 

4.  Alongside  of  her  Constitutional  Charter,  Belgium 
possesses  a Fundamental  Law  in  the  shape  of  an  Agree- 
ment between  herself  and  the  five  Powers;  this  Agree- 
ment brings  the  rights  of  the  Belgian  people  and  the 
interests  of  the  other  States  into  harmony  with  each 
other. 

5.  The  Belgian  State,  which  does  not  possess  the  ultima 
ratio  of  an  independent  State’s  foreign  policy,  is  con- 
sequently a State  of  an  inferior  order  to  those  States 
on  which  neutrality  is  not  imposed. 

Thus  was  the  neutrality  of  the  Belgian  State,  which  could 
: maintain  itself,  obtained  by  England  and  Prussia.  Under 
• various  governments  France  has  never  ceased  to  call  the 
(ms  quo  in  question.  In  each  grave  crisis  the  French  voracity 
nifested  itself;  but  all  passionate  defenders  of  the  idea  of 
itrality  protested,  seeing  that  the  majority  of  Belgian  citizens 
Flemish.  Napoleon  III  went  farthest  in  this  direction,  and 
marck  procured  written  evidence  of  his  intrigues;  in  1870, 
•ing  the  great  crisis  which  united  Germany  in  the  struggle 
.inst  France,  the  evidence  thus  obtained  rendered  the  desired 
/ice.  Bismarck  could  prove  to  the  whole  world  that  it  was 
.nee  who  menaced  the  neutrality  of  Belgium. 

During  the  whole  period  from  1839  till  1914,  Belgium’s 
' trality  was  never  once  threatened  by  Prussia;  but  every 
:eeding  French  regime  pursued  the  realisation  of  the  annexa- 
ai  scheme;  and,  in  1855,  England  wished  to  employ  Belgian 
- liers  in  the  Crimean  war.  Who  was  the  best  friend  of  Bel- 
1 interests?  Yes,  who? 
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I have  already  said  that  the  new  State  was  not  entitled  t< 
abandon  the  duties  incumbent  on  it  as  barrier  against  Frencl  i 
aggression.  As  a matter  of  fact,  Belgium  was  too  small  to  be  ill 
a position  to  maintain  the  entire  line  of  fortresses  foreseen  b; 
the  treaty  of  1814;  the  four  Powers  took  this  into  account;  an* 
the  Protocol  of  April  17th  1831,  reduced  the  number  of  sue 
fortresses.  This  decision  was  communicated  to  the  newly-forme 
Belgian  Government,  and  the  communication  mentioned  th 
fact  that  the  decision  had  been  taken  “en  rapport  avec  sa  (Be 
gium’s)  position  de  barriere  pour  les  autres  Htats  de  l’Europ^ 
contre  une  agression  possible  de  la  France.”  But  the  remaining 
fortresses  were  to  be  maintained.  “S.M.  le  roi  des  Beiges  s’enga§  j 
a les  entretenir  constamment  en  bon  etat.”  The  absolul  ^ 
sovereignty  of  the  King  over  the  fortresses  in  question  beir  j 
assumed,  the  King  accepted  the  treaty,  and  the  Belgian  Minisb  ^ 
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for  Foreign  Affairs  ratified  it;  the  Belgian  Government,  howeve 
did  not  lay  the  treaty  before  Parliament,  as  it  should  ha1 
done  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Constitution.  But  this  negle 
of  the  Belgian  Government  cannot  entail  the  infliction  of  serioi|(i] 
harm  on  the  interests  of  foreign  Powers. 

The  treaty  contained  also  a secret  clause,  which  declart 
the  King  of  the  Belgians  to  be  the  lawful  heir  to  all  the  rights  ai 
duties  of  the  King  of  Holland.  In  the  case  of  France  adopting^ 
threatening  attitude,  the  King  must  come  to  an  understands 
with  the  Powers,  "the  neutrality  of  Belgium  being  assured 
The  chief  of  the  Belgian  Dynasty  is  thus  bound  to  keep  a sha 
look-out  on  the  French  frontier.  Even  if  the  Chamber  and  t 
Senate  have  never  ratified  this  secret  clause,  the  latter  is  no 
the  less  binding  on  the  dynasty. 

But  the  position  of  barrier  against  France  did  not  suit  t 
Belgians.  So  the  old  fortresses  were  neglected,  new  ones  w< 
built,  and  finally  the  old  ones  were  demolished  entirely.  Fi 
of  all  Antwerp  was  fortified;  then  in  1887  the  banks  of  1 
Meuse  were  also  fortified.  In  this  way,  the  Belgian  Governrm 
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ompletely  modified  the  military  situation  of  the  Country.  Its 
uty  is  to  serve  as  a barrier  against  France;  according  to  the 
jw  system  of  fortifications,  the  eastern  frontier  is  protected  by 
iege,  Huy,  and  Namur  against  Germany;  the  western  frontier  is 
rotected  against  France  by  the  single  fortress  of  Namur;  and 
gainst  England  there  are  no  fortifications  at  all.  Surely  a strange 
mception  of  the  duty  imposed  by  neutrality ! A strange  conception 
: the  duty  of  protecting  Europe  against  French  aggression! 

This  change  of  military  policy  entailed  political  consequences : 
le  smaller  a country  is,  and  the  better  must  its  fortresses  be 
•med.  Namur  and  Liege  are  very  near  the  German  frontier. 

• Belgium  only  decides  upon  the  course  it  will  take  after  war 
is  broken  out,  it  runs  the  risk  of  being  easily  overrun  by  its 
: Iversary.  Is  it  not  wiser,  therefore,  to  come  to  a decision 
'ready  in  times  of  peace  as  to  what  shall  be  done?  This  is, 
e rtainly,  no  longer  neutrality;  one  reckons  with  the  presumably 
■’  ronger  adversary,  the  little  country  plays  the  card  that  seems 
it  to  be  the  best  one.  The  fortress  of  Antwerp  would  have 
qforded  sufficient  covering  for  the  Belgian  Army;  if  the  country 
id  only  had  this  one  fortress,  it  could  have  remained  truly 
ie:utral.  But  the  great  number  of  fortresses  obliged  the  Govern- 
ment to  choose  its  path  long  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 
'?  11  this  was  decidedly  incompatible  with  the  notion  of  neutrality ; 
^lt  it  appeared  to  be  a sin  for  which  no  chastisement  was  to  be 
^ared.  For  Belgium  simply  took  the  side  of  the  presumed  victor. 
ir.  this  way  did  the  military  party  obtain  the  ascendency  in  a 
^ate  which,  according  to  its  constitution,  should  have  been 
%erently  antimilitarist. 

Instead  of  a square  of  fortresses,  with  Nieuport  as  frontier 
’Vtress  against  France  and  England  at  the  same  time,  Belgium 
instructed  a system  of  fortresses  directed  against  Germany, 
very  impartial  man  will  agree  with  this  statement. 

1 But  Belgium  had  too  many  fortresses.  This  necessarily  led 
■'  the  conclusion  of  alliances  and  to  the  negociation  of  military 
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conventions.  We  have  seen,  in  the  present  war,  that  Antwei 
could  not  even  hold-out  with  an  English  garrison,  and  that  Narm 
could  not  hold-out  with  a French  garrison.  What  ensues  fro; 
this?  When  so  many  fortresses  exist,  the  elementary  interes 
of  military  defence  command  that  garrisons  be  provided-fo 
And  if  Belgian  garrisons  do  not  suffice,  what  then?  Then  mu 
negociations  be  undertaken  with  foreign  countries.  Either  mu 
Belgium  negotiate  simultaneously  with  all  the  Powers,  in  whit 
case  every  military  secret  must  needs  be  revealed ; or  else  it  mu 
negotiate  with  a single  Power,  and  in  this  case  neutrality  is  sac; 
heed.  Every  negociation  of  this  sort  weakens  neutrality.  Wh 
does  the  French  jurisconsult  Bonfils  say  about  neutrality?  “! 
caracteristique  est  d’etre  etablie  bien  plus  dans  l’interet  d 
autres  fitats  que  dans  celui  de  l’Etat  neutralise.  Les  autr 
doivent  pouvoir  compter  sur  cette  neutrality ; elle  ne  depend  p 
du  bon  plaisir  du  neutralise.” 

The  Belgian  railroad  system  was  developed  in  such  a w 
as  to  be  extremely  disadvantageous  for  Germany.  Twenty-t’ 
lines  lead  from  France  into  Belgium,  only  four  from  Germar 
Five  further  lines  connect  Belgium  with  the  neutral  Grand-Due 
of  Luxemburg.  Since  1831,  the  space  available  for  a Fran< 
German  war  had  been  very  greatly  limited  by  the  neutrality 
Switzerland  and  Belgium.  The  French  had  very  strongly  fortifi 
that  part  of  their  frontier  adjacent  to  Germany.  On  both  sid 
the  armies  had  been  immensely  increased.  The  reduction  of  t 
space  available  for  an  encounter  had  reached  its  limit.  It  v ^ 
the  situation  of  which  the  French  jurisconsult  Bonfils  spol 
when  he  said:  “si  les  territoires  neutres  etaient  trop  etendus,  g 
contact  de  celles-ci  (the  belligerent  nations)  serait  rendu  tellem* 
difficile,  que  la  neutrality  courrait  le  risque  d’etre  meconnue 
viciye.” 

The  wish  must  necessarily  have  prevailed,  with  the  Frex 
and  the  German  General  Staffs,  to  put  an  end  to  this  limitat 
of  space.  It  is  evident,  to  the  military  expert,  that  such  imme 
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armies  must  inevitably  be  tempted  to  disregard  the  neutrality 
of  a little  State.  Does  anyone  seriously  believe  that  France 
or  England  would  have  respected  the  Belgian  frontier?  But 
what  did  Germany  do,  in  a war  forced  upon  her,  and  in  view 
of  the  intolerable  limitation  of  the  space  available?  She  asked 
Belgium  to  allow  German  troops  a free  passage,  and  in  return 
she  offered  every  possible  guarantee,  as  we  shall  see. 

Already  twenty-five  years  ago,  a Belgian  officer  had  expressed 
himself  as  follows  with  regard  to  the  case  which  effectually  pre- 
sented itself  in  1914:  “Very  urgent  circumstances  might  even 
justify  the  temporary  occupation  of  a neutral  fortress  and  the 
placing  of  a garrison  within  it,  in  order  to  protect  it  against  the 
enemy  or  to  forestall  the  latter’s  own  designs  on  it ; provided,  of 
course,  that  the  army  of  the  neutral  country  be  unable  to  defend 
•such  a fortress.”  The  same  officer  prophesied  to  his  fellow- 
'countrymen:  “The  defeat  of  Germany  would  mean,  for  Belgium, 
^the  transformation  of  the  latter’s  provinces  into  departments, 
’the  ruin  of  her  large  towns,  especially  the  abdication  by  Brussels 
ajof  her  position  as  a capital,  and  the  greatest  possible  harm  inflicted 
W the  commercial  relations  of  Antwerp  with  Germany.”  An 
Entirely  innocent  Belgium  ran  the  risk  of  seeing  her  neutrality 
' violated  by  one  of  the  protecting  Powers,  sooner  or  later.  No 
kess  an  authority  than  the  former  Belgian  Minister  for  Foreign 
^Affairs,  Baron  Favereau,  said  in  the  Senate  in  1909: 

1"Les  changements  considerables  survenus  dans  la  situation 
le  1’ Europe  sont  bien  faits  pour  nous  donner  de  grandes  pre- 
>ccupations.  La  France  est  sortie  de  son  isolement  et  a trouve  une 
-■  dliee.  La  politique  nouvelle  que  l’Angleterre  parait  avoir  adoptee 
®ui  permettrait-elle  de  remplir  a l’avenir  le  role  bienfaisant  dont 
Dous  avons  benehcie  naguere? 

“Au  moment  du  danger  ne  sera-t-elle  point  engagee  en  des 
;Diens  qui  la  priveraient  vis-a-vis  de  l’un  des  belligerants  de  l’inde- 
‘Ql>endance  complete,  indispensable  pour  que  son  action  puisse 
<r’exercer  efficacement  en  notre  faveur?” 


Does  not  everyone  see  that  the  real  situation  in  1914  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  mind  of  the  Belgian  statesman?  France  is 
allied  to  Russia,  England  leans  for  support  on  France.  The 
consequences  are  visible  to  him : England  will  not  seek  to  prevent 
France  from  violating  Belgium's  neutrality.  The  latter  will  have 
no  protection  from  England. 


The  same  statesman  recognised  also  the  duty  of  Belgium  to 
defend  herself  against  France: 

“Qui  soutiendra  que  ces  obligations  ne  consistaient  pas  a 
d^fendre  par  les  armes  contre  une  agression  d’ou  qu’elle  vint  et 
qu’elle  qu’en  fut  la  cause,  l’oeuvre  meme  de  la  diplomatic  et  a 
maintenir  cette  barriere  etablie  sans  doute  contre  les  visees 
d’agrandissement  de  la  France,  mais  que  d’autres  n’auraient  pu 
envahir  et  s’approprier,  ne  fut-ce  qu’en  partie,  sans  porter  atteinte  [ 
k l’equilibre  europeen?” 


Baron  Favereau  considers  therefore  Belgium’s  neutrality  tor 
be  menaced  by  France ; he  also  considers  Belgium  to  be  bereft  of  j, 
England’s  protection.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  meaning.,, 
of  his  words.  Belgium  felt  herself,  in  1909,  at  a time  when  herj-0 
relations  with  England  were  strained  on  account  of  the  Congo, 
threatened  by  France;  she  had  no  longer  any  hope  of  help  from 
England,  who  now  pretends  to  the  world  to  be  the  noble  and^ 
disinterested  defender  of  treaties.  er 

From  the  beginning  Belgium  felt  her  neutrality  to  be  skv 
burden.  But  the  clever  King  Leopold  I had  made  of  this  neutral 
ity  the  corner-stone  of  his  policy,  and  his  most  trusty  counsellor 
was  a German.  The  country  prospered  wonderfully.  The  por  1 1 
of  Antwerp  was  exempted  from  all  the  river  tolls  on  thgre, 
Scheldt,  and  it  was  thanks  to  German  commerce  and  Germa:  de 
industry  that  the  town  thrived  and  flourished.  But  the  riche  eC 
Belgium  grew  thanks  to  her  neutrality,  and  the  stronger  di  ow 
the  wish  for  a modification  of  that  neutrality  manifest  itself  ith 
the  aspiration  towards  unlimited  political  activity  increased  i ike 
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trength.  In  this  way  did  jurisconsults,  politicians,  and  officers 
iterpret  neutrality! 

The  most  recent  treaties  concerning  Belgian  neutrality 
ate  from  1839.  They  mention  the  guarantee  of  the  five  Powers 
d maintain  Belgium  as  “Etat  independant  et  pe'rpetuellement 
eutre.”  Do  these  words  imply  the  “integrite  et  inviolabilite” 
n which  the  original  treaty  laid  especial  stress?  If  this  be  not 
ie  case,  then  did  Germany  not  violate,  in  1914,  the  guaranteed 
itangibility.  This  point  of  view  is  warmly  defended  by  a 
istinguished  Belgian  jurisconsult,  M.  Ernest  Nys;  as  the 
liter  is  also  member  of  the  International  Court  of  Arbitration 
1 The  Hague,  he  is  assuredly  an  important  witness.  But  on 
ierGerman  side  such  an  opinion  has  never  prevailed;  we  need 
ot  therefore  discuss  it.  The  former  Chief  of  the  Belgian 
eneral  Staff,  General  Ducarme,  in  his  official  report  on  the 
.rmy  Reform  scheme  of  1900/1,  expressed  the  view  that  the 
•eaty  of  1839  had  been  implicitly  abrogated  since  1870,  and 
as  had  no  legal  validity  since  then.  The  same  opinion  was  first 
oiced  by  one  of  the  greatest  French  historians,  M.  Albert  Sorel. 
o-day  it  is  defended  by  the  eminent  North  American  Pro- 
■ssor  of  International  Law,  Professor  Burgess. 

Since  a neutrality  which  no  longer  exists  cannot  be  violated, 
ermany  has  not  violated  this  form  of  Belgian  neutrality.  Ge- 
eral  Ducarme  is  an  important  witness,  whom  we  shall  soon 
ave  occasion  to  meet  again. 

May  a State,  on  which  permanent  neutrality  is  imposed — 
a e must  not  overlook  this  latter  fact — conclude  an  alliance 
[U  times  of  peace?  Everyone,  also  nearly  every  Belgian,  is 
if^reed  that  an  offensive  alliance  is  prohibited.  But  what  about 
if  defensive  alliance?  Among  the  Belgians  we  can  observe  a 
eisviation  from  the  former  strict  teaching  on  this  subject.  They 
now  grant  to  Belgium  the  right  to  conclude  a unilateral  alliance 
If  ith  a single  Power,  according  to  which  Belgium  shall  not  under- 
inke  to  defend  her  ally,  whereas  the  latter  shall  guarantee  to 
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protect  Belgium.  In  practical  politics,  all  Belgian  Ministers,  dow 
to  the  most  recent  times,  have  refused  to  accept  this  view,  tb 
consequences  of  which  could  be  dangerous  for  Belgium.  The 
all  held  fast  to  the  doctrine  of  the  first  King  of  the  Belgian; 
“neutrality  is  the  true  aim  of  our  policy.  Our  permanent  obje< 
must  be  to  maintain  it  unblemished,  in  conformity  with  our  leg; 
obligations.” 

They  all  knew  that  every  treaty  which  Belgium  migl 
conclude  with  one  neighbor,  must  necessarily  excite  the  su: 
picion  of  the  others.  It  is  clear  that  every  alliance  of  a weak  an 
perpetually  menaced  country,  like  Belgium,  with  a Great  Powe 
must  inevitably  establish  the  protectorate  of  the  latter  ov< 
the  former.  It  was  in  order  to  prevent  a protectorate  beir 
established,  that  Belgium  was  granted  an  independence  gu; 
ranteed  by  neutrality;  Belgium  is  not  allowed  to  give  up  th 
independence  and  to  seek  for  a protectorate,  which  must  ca 
the  foundations  of  Belgian  national  existence  in  question. 

Baron  Favereau  expressed  his  convictions  as  follows  in  1909:- 

“La  neutrality  prive  notre  pays  d’un  droit  precieux,  surtoi 
pour  un  £tat  faible:  celui  de  chercher  des  appuis  au  dehor 
de  creer  des  liens  particuliers  avec  d’autres  £tats,  dans  des  ci 
Constances  determinees,  a l’avantage  reciproque  des  deux  parties 

The  growing  self-consciousness  of  the  Belgians  resenG 
the  prohibition  to  conclude  treaties.  The  idea  of  a defensb 
alliance,  directed  against  Germany,  with  the  Kingdom  1 I 
Holland,  from  which  Belgium  had  been  separated  in  1831,  w; 
freely  discussed.  But  the  Dutch  Government,  albeit  bour  ‘ 
by  no  neutrality  obligations,  found  means  none  the  less  ' 
remain  truly  neutral.  1 

Along  with  the  growth  of  Belgian  self-consciousness,  tl  1 
anti-German  feeling  developed  ever  more  and  more,  and  al:  * 
the  sympathy  for  France;  this  sympathy  predominated  in  tl  d 
Cabinet  of  M.  de  Broqueville,  who  is  himself  the  descendent  * 
a French  family.  Is 
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Can  Belgium  not  throw  off  the  shackles  of  neutrality?  Oh 
yes!  say  two  distinguished  Belgians:  the  one  is  M.  Ernest  Nys, 
the  jurisconsult  already  mentioned;  the  other  is  the  celebrated 
military  engineer  General  Brialmont.  For  these  gentlemen 
international  considerations  are  of  no  account ; for  what  right  have 
Belgium’s  neighbors  to  dictate  orders  to  her?  For  them,  the  only 
question  which  arises  is  that  of  the  national  interests  of  the 
Belgian  nation.  Such  interests  are  conceived-of  as  contradicting  all 
the  experience  of  history.  As  a consequence  of  her  geographical 
situation  Belgium  was  during  centuries  the  battlefield  of 
Europe,  and  she  would  have  remained  so  without  her  neu- 
trality. The  two  above-named  gentlemen  likewise  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  Powers  ascribed  to  the  new  State  obligations  of  a 
perpetual  nature.  General  Brialmont  believed  Belgium  to  be 
sufficiently  protected  by  her  fortresses,  consequently  may  she 
enter  into  any  political  combinations  she  likes.  For  M.  Ernest 
Nys,  the  formula:  ‘ Sovereignty  and  independence  take  pre- 
cedence over  neutrality”  suffices.  But  it  is  evident  that  Belgium 
cannot  claim  the  right  to  abandon  unilaterally  a neutrality 
imposed  on  her;  still  less  may  she  effectually  violate  her  neu- 
trality, while  pretending  to  maintain  it. 

General  Brialmont  and  M.  Nys  found  many  supporters. 
Neither  in  Parliament,  nor  in  literature,  nor  in  the  Army,  did 
any  one  stand  up  against  them.  Polite  opposition  to  their  dan- 
gerous teaching  was  raised  by  Baron  Favereau,  and  by  the 
.Louvain  jurisconsult  M.  Descamps,  who  was  then  Minister.  But 
fit  was  in  vain. 

The  road  taken  leads  us  to  the  Belgian  General  Staff.  It  was 
taken  by  the  same  England  who  found  no  words  strong  enough, 
fin  former  times,  to  denounce  the  Belgian  atrocities  in  the  Congo, 
,and  who  rendered  the  annexation  of  the  Congo  Free  State  as 
^difficult  as  possible.  As  soon  as  Belgium  had  shown  herself 
worthy  of  England’s  favor,  the  humanitarian  misgivings  of  the 
latter  disappeared.  In  1906,  the  English  Military  Attache  in 


Brussels,  Colonel  Barnardiston,  negotiated  with  the  Chief  of  the 
Belgian  General  Staff,  General  Ducarme,  concerning  a landing 
of  British  troops  in  Belgium;  they  further  talked  about  military 
contingents  and  about  the  transporting  of  troops,  about  Belgian 
maps  and  regulations,  about  the  organisation  of  spying  in  Germany, 
&c.  &c.  But,  say  the  friends  of  Belgium,  all  that  had  a purely 
academical  interest;  firstly,  the  arrangements  had  only  been 
made  in  view  of  a preliminary  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  by 
Germany — secondly,  it  is  not  a treaty  at  all,  but  only  the  record 
of  a conversation.  To  which  we  would  reply:  i.  we  know  General 
Ducarme  to  have  been  one  of  those  who  officially  denied  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium ; 2.  on  the  envelope  containing  the  document 
we  find  the  significant  words:  “Conventions  anglo-belges.”  We 
have  here,  therefore,  arrangements  made  by  a person  in  an  official 
and  responsible  situation  in  Belgium.  Of  course  these  conventions 
do  not  constitute  a regular  treaty  between  States,  but  they  none 
the  less  caused  the  greatest  anxiety  to  the  then  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Baron  Favereau.  His  great  speech,  which  he 
made  in  the  Senate  in  December  1909,  betrayed  the  fears  he 
entertained  for  the  future  of  his  country. 

In  1912  the  negociations  between  the  British  Military  Attache 
and  the  Chief  of  the  Belgian  General  Staffff  were  renewed:  Bridges 
and  Jungbluth  are  the  names  of  the  new  actors  in  the  drama. 
Again  is  the  alleged  danger  of  a German  invasion  the  pretext 
But  the  Englishman  himself  declared:  “as  the  Belgians  were  nol 
in  a position  to  prevent  the  Germans  from  marching  through 
England  would  have  landed  her  troops  in  any  case  ( en  tout  etat  d<  ^ 
cause).”  01 

None  the  less  did  the  Belgian  General  continue  to  negotiate® 
The  neutrality  of  Belgium  imposed  on  him  the  duty  of  moss! 
carefully  avoiding  anything  calculated  to  endanger  the  safety  0 ^ 
any  of  Belgium’s  neighbors.  Belgium  believed  that  German  ^ 
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would  invade  her;  General  Jungbluth  heard  from  the  English 


Military  Attache  that  England  would  certainly  do  so;  but  hi^ 
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indignation  is  not  roused  against  England,  but  only  against 
Germany!  He  calmly  communicates  all  his  secrets  to  the  English- 
man, although  he  knows  that  the  latter  will  violate  Belgian 
neutrality ! 

Neutrality  implies  equal  rights  for  all.  The  knowledge  of 
Belgian  military  secrets  is  of  great  value.  The  Belgian  State  has 
the  right  to  communicate  such  things  simultaneously  to  all  the 
protecting  Powers.  A unilateral  communication  to  a single  Power 
places  the  others  at  a distinct  disadvantage.  It  is  certain  that, 
as  soon  as  Belgium  negotiated  with  England  concerning  operations 
to  be  undertaken  in  common,  the  former  violated  her  own  neutra- 
lity. Even  if  the  representative  of  Belgium  believed  that  England 
would  only  intervene  to  protect  Belgium  in  the  event  of  a pre- 
iminary  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  by  Germany — the  nego- 
:iations  constituted  none  the  less  a danger  for  Germany;  for  who 
:ould  guarantee  that  only  in  this  case  would  England  make  use 
af  the  information  communicated  her?  Even  in  this  case  was 
:he  obligatory  neutrality  of  Belgium  infringed  upon. 

“Thus,  whether  or  not  there  was  an  alliance,  whether  the 
arrangement  was  made  in  view  of  a lawful  or  of  an  unlawful 
Durpose — the  fact  remains,  and  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by  any 
dialectics,  that  the  balance  of  forces  was  very  greatly  disturbed 
n favor  of  England.  The  latter  was  alone  aware  of  Belgian 
nilitary  secrets,  and  the  isolation  which,  for  Germany,  results  from 
. ler  geographical  situation,  was  thereby  artificially  enhanced.” 

Whether  one  will  or  not,  one  must  agree  with  these  words  of 
,:he  Munich  savant  Reinhard  Frank.  The  German  Government 
>nly  obtained  knowledge  of  those  secret  negociations  after  the 
, mtbreak  of  war.  At  the  head  of  the  German  Government  is  a 
statesman  who  believes  so  thoroughly  in  the  good  faith  of  others, 
.j  hat  strong  proofs  are  required  before  his  suspicions  are  aroused. 
The  Imperial  Chancellor,  Herr  von  Bethmann  Hollweg,  was 
.placed  in  a difficult  situation.  The  military  authorities,  in 
li;/iew  of  the  limitation  of  space,  demanded  the  right  of  sending  the 
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German  Army  through  Belgium.  How  greatly  space  was  limited 
is  shown  by  the  present  extension  of  the  German  front  in  the  West. 
From  Bale  to  Diedenhofen  the  front  is  much  shorter  than  from 
Diedenhofen  to  Nieuport.  The  German  General  Staff  announced 
the  violation  of  neutrality  on  the  part  of  Belgium,  France,  and 
England. 

But  what  is  contained  in  the  German  Ultimatum?  Does  it 
threaten  the  existence  of  Belgium,  does  it  threaten  the  Belgians? 
Not  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  Germany  offers  to  guarantee  Belgium  1 
all  her  possessions ; she  offer  to  evacuate  the  country  immediately  ( 
peace  is  declared,  to  pay  cash  for  everything  needed  by  her  11 
troops,  and  to  pay  an  indemnity  for  all  damage  caused.  Let  us  1 
read  the  text  of  the  German  declaration: 
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L’Allemagne  n’a  en  vue  aucun  acte  d’hostilite  contre 
la  Belgique.  Si  la  Belgique  consent,  dans  la  guerre  qui  va 
commencer,  a prendre  une  attitude  de  neutrality  ami- 
cale  vis-a-vis  de  l’Allemagne,  le  gouvernement  alle- 
mand,  de  son  cote,  s’engage,  au  moment  de  la  paix,  a 
garantir  le  royaume  et  ses  possessions  dans  toute  leur 
etendue. 

L’Allemagne  s’engage,  sous  la  condition  enoncee,  a 
evacuer  le  territoire  beige  aussitot  la  paix  conclue. 
Si  la  Belgique  observe  une  attitude  amicale,  l’Alle- 
magne  est  prete,  d’accord  avec  les  autorites  du  gou- 
vernement beige,  a acheter  contre  argent  comptant 
tout  ce  qui  est  necessaire  a ses  troupes  et  ci  indemniser  (dj, 
pour  les  dommages  causes  en  Belgique. 

If  Belgium  had  accepted  this  ultimatum,  our  troops  would 
have  marched  without  any  serious  resistance  through  the  country; 
the  real  war  would  have  begun  on  French  territory;  and  to-day 
a neutral  Belgian  Army  would  still  be  standing  in  front  o 
Antwerp.  The  wind  which  precedes  the  storm  would  have  swepf  ^ 
over  Belgium,  but  the  storm  itself  would  have  burst  ovei 
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rench  soil.  The  French  harvest  would  have  been  destroyed, 
it  the  granaries  of  Belgium  would  be  full  to-day. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Broqueville  Cabinet  and  General 
mgbluth,  the  evil  genius  of  the  present  King,  had  long  since 
ade  their  choice.  They  had  decided  to  stick  to- England — to 
e same  England,  who  had  created  every  possible  difficulty 
. the  Congo  question.  The  Belgian  Government  stuck  also 
France,  who  had  never  ceased  to  consider  the  existence  of 
, dgium  as  otherwise  than  purely  temporary.  The  Belgian 
. jvernment  regarded  Germany,  on  whom  Antwerp  depended 
Jr  its  trade,  and  who  had  defended  the  Belgian  point  of  view 
. the  Congo  controversy,  as  an  enemy.  Every  thinking  Belgian 
11  admit  that,  from  the  military  standpoint,  the  choice  was  a 
d one. 

The  German  Chancellor  felt  the  necessity  of  giving  public  ex- 
1 ession  to  the  misgivings,  with  which  the  passage  of  German  troops 
rough  a really  neutral  Belgium  inspired  him.  He  did  not  know 
en  what  he  only  knew  later : namely,  that  Belgium  had  herself 
1 mmitted  a breach  of  neutrality  by  negotiating  with  England. 
J le  policy  of  the  German  Chancellor  is  that  of  a perfect  man 
honor. 

1 But  what  did  the  English  think?  Sir  Edward  Grey  and 
Mi  Press  proclaimed:  “On  account  oftBelgium,  whose  neutrality 
i violated,  must  peaceful  England  go  to  war!” 
i-  Not  only  the  negociations  between  the  English  and  the 
it  lgian  military  authorities  prove  the  treachery  of  England’s 
rlicy.  The  Times,  the  newspaper  that  has  always  excited  to 
r,  itself  admitted  the  truth  when  it  said:  “Herr  von  Beth- 
;.nn  Hollweg  is  quite  right.  Even  if  Germany  had  not  invaded 
. lgium,  our  interests  would  have  bound  us  to  France.”  This 
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the  elementary  truth.  Engaged  in  deadly  combat  with  France 
; ilst  respecting  Belgium’s  neutrality,  we  should  have  been 
acked  by  England  through  Belgium  in  our  undefended  flank  on 
. Rhine.  Lord  Roberts  wrote  concerning  the  crisis  of  August  1911 : 
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“Our  expeditionary  force  was  held  in  equal  readiness  instantl} 
to  embark  for  Flanders;”  and  the  Belgian  Military  Attache  ir 
London  defined,  in  April  1914,  the  aim  of  English  military  policy 
as  follows:  “Des  circonstances,  qu’il  est  impossible  de  determiner 
mais  qu’il  faut  prevoir,  pourraient  amener  le  gouvernemen 1 
britannique  a vouloir  intervenir  rapidement  sur  le  continen 
et  en  particulier  dans  nos  provinces.” 

Was  it  only  on  account  of  Belgium  that  England  drew  he 
sword  from  its  sheath?  On  the  1st  of  August  1914,  the  Germad* 
Ambassador,  Prince  Lichnowsky,  visited  Sir  Edward  Grej113 
The  latter  pressed  the  Ambassador  for  a declaration  in  favc 
of  the  maintenance  of  Belgian  neutrality.  Prince  Lichnowsk 
asked,  in  return,  if  England  would  promise  to  remain  neutr: 
in  the  event  of  Germany  taking  an  engagement  in  favor  < 
Belgium.  Sir  Edward  Grey  wrote  himself  to  Sir  Edward  Goschei 31 
the  British  Ambassador  in  Berlin: — ut 

“I  replied  that  I could  not  say  that;  our  hands  were  st:  $ 
free,  and  we  were  considering  what  our  attitude  should  be.  A1  fa 


el 
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I could  say  was  that  our  attitude  would  be  determined  large 
by  public  opinion  here,  and  that  the  neutrality  of  Belgiu 
would  appeal  very  strongly  to  public  opinion  here.  I did  n 
think  that  we  could  give  a promise  of  neutrality  on  that  conditkpet 
alone.  The  Ambassador  pressed  me  as  to  whether  I could  n 1 
formulate  conditions  on  which  we  would  remain  neutral.  I lot 
even  suggested  that  the  integrity  of  France  and  her  coloni  % 
might  be  guaranteed.  I said  that  I felt  obliged  to  refuse  definite  ?a\> 
any  promise  to  remain  neutral  on  similar  terms,  and  I could  on  ifev 
say  that  we  must  keep  our  hands  free.”  (English  Blue  Boitii 
No.  123.) 

Despite  this  refusal,  Germany  made  further  offers ; s st 
proposed  to  abstain  from  attacking  the  French  coast.  E it 
nothing  was  of  any  avail.  Who  dares  still  to  maintain,  af  Hi 


reading  the  words  which  Sir  Edward  Grey  himself  has  writt 
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that  it  was  solely  or  even  principally  on  account  of  Belgi  tai 
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lat  England  went  to  war?  Sir  Edward  Grey  refused  to  admit 
gen  the  possibility  of  an  understanding,  and  compelled  German 
diplomacy  to  submit  everything  to  military  necessities.  An 
jifirmative  reply  to  Prince  Lichnowsky’s  question  would  have 
n robably  saved  Belgium’s  neutrality!  The  Belgians  may  well 
B >mplain  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  deserted  them  in  the  critical 
oment  whilst  openly  proclaiming  that  only  on  their  account 
d England  go  to  war.  The  attitude  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  is  very 
afferent  to  the  honorable  attitude  adopted  by  Herr  von  Beth- 
Aann  Hollweg. 

The  leaders  of  the  Opposition  were  of  the  same  opinion 
i Sir  Edward  Grey.  On  August  2nd,  before  the  German 
;rr]timatum  to  Belgium  was  sent,  they  offered  their  support  to 

Government  on  condition  that  the  latter  should  back-up 
iJance  and  Russia  without  delay.  Not  a word  about  Belgian 
utrality ! (Letter  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law  to  Mr.  Asquith.)  An 
,tpglish  Liberal  recently  put,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
ykward  question:  “At  what  hour  on  the  2nd  of  August  did 
„,t;  British  Government  decide  to  help  France  on  sea,  and  at 
ul-at  hour  on  the  same  day  did  the  German  Government 
juest  the  Belgian  Government  to  grant  the  German  Army 
dree  passage  through  Belgium?”  No  answer  was  given.  We 
Jl  give  it.  The  ultimatum  was  presented  in  Brussels  on  the 
ql  of  August  at  7 o’clock  in  the  evening.  On  the  same  day  Sir 
jijward  Grey  wrote:  “After  the  Cabinet  Council  this  morning 
t$ave  M.  Cambon,  the  French  Ambassador  in  London,  the 
Rowing  memorandum:  ‘I  am  authorised  to  give  an  assurance 
Jt  if  the  German  Fleet  comes  into  the  Channel  or  through  the 
:th  Sea  to  undertake  hostile  operations  against  the  French 
slsts  or  shipping,  the  British  Fleet  will  give  all  the  protection 
g ts  power.  This  assurance  is  of  course  subject  to  the  policy 
ijtlis  Majesty’s  Government  receiving  the  support  of  Parliament, 
-ta  must  not  be  taken  as  binding  His  Majesty’s  Government 
intake  any  action  until  the  above  contingency  of  action  by 
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the  German  Fleet  takes  place.’”  (English  Blue  Book,  Nr.  14 < 
French  Yellow  Book,  Nr.  137.) 

Everyone  having  a notion  of  time  must  be  convinced  th? 
England  had  made  up  her  mind  before  the  ultimatum  ha 
been  presented.  If  Germany,  without  infringing  in  the  lea: 
on  Belgian  neutrality,  had  sent  her  Fleet  along  the  perfect! 
lawful  route  of  the  English  Channel  in  the  direction  of  Frano 
England  would  have  attacked  this  Fleet.  Belgians  and  a 
neutrals!  Open  your  eyes,  read  the  truth,  and  let  the  Englis 
lies  be  dispelled! 

It  is  evident  that  Germany  would  not  have  been  able  t 
purchase  lasting  peace  from  England  even  if  the  former  ha 
respected  Belgian  neutrality.  For  England,  the  German  invashj 
of  Belgium  was  a convenient  pretext,  but  it  was  not  the  rej 
motive  of  the  war.  Germany,  in  her  hour  of  difficulty,  h; 
appearances  against  her,  and  England  profited  by  these  a 
pearances,  and  was  able  by  such  means  to  conceal  the  fact  tl , 
she  herself  wanted  war.  Schiller,  in  Wilhelm  Tell,  characterisij 
England’s  policy  in  advance: — j 

“They  are  only  waiting  for  a good  pretext 
In  order  to  hurl  against  this  poor  country 
The  wild  hordes  in  their  service. 

Who  will  govern  it  by  right  of  conquest.” 

England’s  statesmen  reckoned  that  Belgian  neutrality  wo 
be  a drawback  for  Germany,  and  an  advantage  for  Engla 
The  basis  of  Belgian  neutrality  was  the  firm  intention  of  Belgi 
and  of  all  her  neighbors  to  impose  permanently  the  necess 
limitations  on  their  respective  ambitions.  But  the  desire 
neutrality  had  vanished,  in  Belgium  and  in  the  neighboi 
States.  It  would  have  been,  for  Germany,  a very  grave  er 
had  she  held  fast,  in  the  most  difficult  situation  in  which  a g 
Power  has  ever  found  itself,  to  an  obsolete  principle;  she  w< 
have  sacrificed  her  only  advantage,  and  have  exposed  he: 
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> a certain  flanking  attack.  The  honesty  with  which  the  German 
hanceflor  spoke  and  acted  presents  a striking  contrast  to  the 
shonesty  of  the  complaints  made  by  England,  France,  and 
elgium  about  the  breach  of  neutrality  by  Germany.  Who 
sregards  the  neutrality  even  of  those  States  whose  geographical 
tuation  places  them  quite  outside  the  war  zone?  Why  are 
le  Scandinavian  Countries  deprived  of  the  imports  to  which 
ley  are  entitled  by  international  law?  Who  occupied  islands 
donging  to  neutral  Greece,  who  delivered  battle  in  the  neutral 
aters  of  Chili  and  Spain,  who  searches  neutral  ships  and 
Amoves  passengers  from  them?  Who  orders  trading  vessels  to 
lil  under  a neutral  flag?  Who  is  the  enemy  of  all  neutral  States? 
urely  none  other  than  England,  who  imposes  her  brutal  dom- 
lation  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  who  oppresses  every  nation. 

Germany  is  fighting  against  three  powerful  States  not  only 
br  her  own  existence  and  that  of  her  allies,  but  for  all  neutral 
puntries — and  especially  for  the  small  and  medium-sized 
^tates  to  which  England  seeks  to  dictate  her  will.  Every  student 
f politics  who  examines  Present  and  Future  impartially,  knows 
aat  Germany  does  not  threaten  anyone’s  freedom;  he  knows 
aat  it  is  England’s  tyranny  which  menaces  the  world,  and  that, 
1 the  present  great  struggle,  it  is  the  fate  of  mankind  which  is 
t stake. 
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